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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTES ON AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

I. The Intermarriage Regulation of the Arunta and 
THE Urabunna 

The Urabunna, living immediately to the south and contiguous 
with the Arunta of central Australia, are supposed by some writers to 
represent in their social organization a more primitive condition than 
that of their neighbors to the north. One argument is that advocated 
by Spencer and Gillen, who believe that the increasing simplicity of the 
marriage classes as we pass from the Arunta southward represent an 
influence that has not yet affected the Urabunna. Their reasons are, 
partly, the borrowing of names from the north — which may or may not 
have occurred — and, no doubt in large part the implied acceptance of 
an hypothesis that the development has proceeded from less to more 
complex. Of course, such complexity need not and may not actually 
represent advance either culturally or historically. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, with further advance should come further subdivision — from 
eight to sixteen, from sixteen to thirty-two sub-classes, and so on. 
In fact, why posit a limit? Here, as elsewhere, advance may be from 
complex to simple and not vice versa. 

Durkheim' attempts to show that the present social arrangement 
of the Arunta prove them to have been matrilineal, the rule of descent 
still prevailing among the Urabunna. Since progress is (with almost 
no exception) from matrilineal to patrilineal, the Arunta may be taken 
as having passed beyond the social stage represented by the Urabunna. 
He summarizes his arguments under four heads, and we shall answer 
each in turn as it occurs. 

(i) The traditions of the tribe point to a time when women played 
a much more important role in tribal affairs, participating in initiation 
ceremonies, instituting rites, and founding totemic groups.^ 

Answer: The implied assumption that matrilineal descent is more or 
less synonymous with matriarchal rule is false and wholly unwarranted 

1 In V Annie Sociologique, v, Sur le TotSmisme. 

2 Spencer and Gillen entertain a similar view as to the value of the myths. See. 
for example, Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 195-196. 
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by ethnological facts. Even granting this implied assumption, the his- 
torical value of events portrayed in Australian myths is highly dubious. 
Why single out these particular ones as representing the truth? 

(2) The father and the mother have, respectively, different names 
for their children, the father referring to them as allira, and the mother 
as umba. The Dieyeries, Kolor-Kurndits, Mopor-Kurndits of south- 
eastern Australia, which have female descent, have similar separate 
names; the Kurnai, Narringeri, Turra, with male descent, hold to no 
such distinction. 

Answer: The explanation that Durkheim offers, namely, that this 
double naming points to a time when the husband went over to the clan 
of the mother, though only at intervals, and for more or less prolonged 
periods, can scarcely be applied here, since it is not proven that the class 
systems grew out of such supposedly previous conditions. The explana- 
tion is more simple: the father uses toward his child the term which all 
his tribal class-brothers use toward it, and the mother uses the same 
word when speaking of her own child as all her tribal class-sisters use 
when speaking of it. Umba applies not only to her own child but 
equally to any child of any of her tribal class-sisters. In the social 
organization, the mother and the father stand in different relatfonship 
to the child, and it is merely this class relationship that is involved in 
the use of different words by the two parents when referring to the 
child. This can occur equally well in a patrilineal as in a matrilineal 
system of descent. It does indeed occur in both, as the instances adduced 
by Durkheim show. As many instances (take, for example, the tribes 
of the north central area) can be adduced to disprove as he has 
gathered to prove his supposition. But multiplicity of examples can 
never merely by virtue of their numbers be taken as satisfactory evidence 
of the truth of a supposition. 

(3) The husband is, all his life, under certain obligations to supply 
food to the relatives of his wife. The portions of the chase go to (i) his 
father-in-law, (2) himself, wife, and children, (3) his wife's brothers' 
children, (4) his mother-in-law, (5) father of his mother-in-law, (6) sisters 
of his mother-in-law's father. Nor is he allowed to eat the flesh of an 
animal caught, killed, or touched by any of the above mentioned people. 
These obligations to the wife and relations of the wife, Durkheim argues, 
point to previous matriarchal conditions when they could be demanded 
of the man. 

Answer: This shows, as Spencer and Gillen point out,* a condition 
' Native Tribes of Central Australia. 
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in which the husband is under certain obligations to the group to which 
his wife belongs. They do not, by any means, in themselves justify the 
supposition that matriarchy or matrilineal descent prevailed. 

The regulation seems to amount to this: After provision for the old, 
who usually get the choice morsels, comes provision for the wife and 
children who are now of his phratry and complementary sub-class. 
Next come the children of the brothers of his wife who, under the pre- 
vailing paternal system of descent, are of her phratry and complementary 
sub-class, but under a maternal system of descent would be of the 
phratry of the husband. Moreover, while by the present patrilineal 
descent, the father of his mother-in-law is of the husband's phratry, if 
maternal descent prevailed he would also be of the husband's phratry; 
hence no rights of the wife under a maternal system of descent could 
explain this obligation to provide for the father of one's mother-in-law. 
To make this plain : If a male of B phratry marries a female of A phratry, 
by paternal descent the wife's mother is of the husband's phratry B, 
and the father of the wife's mother is likewise a B man. In maternal 
descent the wife's mother is of A, and her father is of B. The sisters of 
the mother-in-law's father belong to the same phratry as the mother- 
in-law's father himself; that is, by either paternal or maternal descent 
they are of the husband's phratry. The father-in-law is of the wife's 
phratry by the existing paternal descent, but by maternal descent would 
be of the phratry of the husband. So that only in the case of the mother- 
in-law who is of the wife's phratry by maternal descent and of the 
husband's phratry by paternal descent do we have a fitting of the facts 
to the theory. This one correspondence out of the six chosen cases 
might, it seems, be a mere chance one or have some other explanation; 
especially since in at least two instances, that of the father-in-law and 
of the wife's brothers' children, the facts flatly contradict Durkheim's 
view and cannot be brought into harmony with it. 

(4) "Mais void une preuve encore plus decisive:" the arrangement 
of the classes with respect to intertribal marriages shows the previous 
existence of matrilineal descent. 

In the accompanying diagram, I represents the organization of the 
Arunta for marriages within the tribe, or with tribes having patrilineal 
descent; II shows the arrangement of classes for marriages wijth the 
Urabunna, where matrilineal descent prevails. Here, it will be seen, 
we have the classes arranged as they would be under matrilineal descent, 
thus showing, Durkheim infers, that the Arunta were previously matri- 
lineal. 
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By this arrangement, if a Kumara man marries a Urabunna woman 
he must take one from the Mathurie phratry and she will be treated as 
belonging to the Bukhara class, which is the one with which a Kumara 
has the right to assume marital relations, the children being Mathurie 
as regards the mother and Purula as regards the father. Similarly, if an 
Arunta man goes over to the Urabunna, and be, for example, a Bulthara, 
he will be treated as belonging to the Mathurie phratry and must marry 
a woman of the Kirarawa phratry, his children being Kirarawa counted 
by the Urabunna system of descent, and Purula as counted by the 
Arunta system. 

The fact that this arrangement is reciprocal and is employed by both 
tribes alike suggests a similar reason for its adoption in each case. The 
reason may be found in the fact that it preserves for each tribe its own 
prevailing system of descent and does not violate the marriage system of the 
reciprocal tribe. In no other way than that adopted could this result 
be achieved. 

A glance at the above diagram will make this clear. Suppose the 
classes of the Arunta were arranged as under I, that is, as they are 
normally, for marriage relations with the Urabunna. Then a man 
of A must marry in the Mathurie phratry and his children will be B if 
we count by Urabunna descent, and will be Kirarawa if we count by 
Arunta descent, the children going to the complementary sub-class of 
the father. But to count them as B is a violation of the Arunta rules of 
descent, while to count them as Kirarawa is a violation of the Urabunna 
rule, which requires that the children belong to the same phratry as the 
mother. Hence, to suit both tribal regulations the child of a Kumara- 
Mathurie marriage must be both Purula and Mathurie; this is what we 
have in II, the actual system of relationship that is used. Again, the 
children of a Purula man by Arunta descent belong to Kumara, the com- 
plementary class in the father's phratry. But a Purula man has already 
been assigned to the Mathurie phratry of the Urabunna. Hence he 
must marry a Kirarawa woman and his children will be both Kirarawa 
and Kumara, thus preserving the rules of descent of both tribes. 

If this arrangement were not adopted, one or other of the rules of 
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descent must break down. As it is, the proper respective descent 
counted in both tribes can be kept generation after generation, so that 
no amount of intermarriage will violate either of these rules of descent, 
which without this arrangement could not possibly be kept intact. 
Therefore, if the descendants of such an intertribal marriage should 
at any time return to the other tribe they can at once be assigned to their 
proper class and phratry with as much ease and accuracy as though they 
had never left it. 

The same holds true when Urabunna men marry Arunta women. 
For example, a Mathurie man marries a Kumara woman, their children 
are Kirarawa- Panunga, matrilineal for the Urabunna, patrilineal for 
the Arunta. But the present working scheme would not apply to matrilineal 
descent among the Arunta. For example, if the Arunta were matrilineal 
when a Mathurie man marries a Kumara woman the children should be 
Purula- Kirarawa to suit both systems of matrilineal descent. This, 
however, is not what happens. Hence, it seems that the present arrange- 
ment could not have arisen out of a previous matrilineal descent among 
the Arunta, since such an arrangement as we now find would not be 
consonant with it. No change would be necessary where both tribes 
had the same system of descent. 

The simple and sufficient explanation for this reciprocal arrangement 
seems to be that it suits the social system of both the Arunta and the 
Urabunna, whereas no other arrangement possibly could. Nor does it 
seem improbable that the natives are capable of making an arrangement 
of this kind to suit their common needs. In both of these tribes the 
class of a stranger is carefully determined by the old men, and in every 
instance the attempt is made to determine his class in such a way as to 
suit the prevailing social system in the new tribal domicile. Nor is this 
arrangement peculiar to these two tribes. Between the Wakelbura 
and the tribe at the Annandale river we find a marriage arrangement 
similar to that outlined above: the classes are so arranged as to bring 
out descent in the male line in the Annandale tribe where patrilineal 
descent prevails, and descent in the female lines in the Wakelbura tribe, 
which is matrilineal.' The Arunta-Urabunna arrangement is, therefore, 
not an anomaly, neither is there any reason to suppose it above the 
ability of the natives to arrange. Indeed, it seems quite probable that 
we create whatever difficulty there is in the situation and that we do so 
simply because we choose to approach it solely through our categories 
without even attempting to see things from the natives' point of 

' Howitt, Native Tribes of South Eastern Australia, chapter on Social Organization. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 15 — 8 
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view. In reality the new arrangement represents no effort at all. Each 
man and woman preserves in his children the proper class regulation; 
this is as simple in intertribal marriage as in tribal marriage, the 
child merely getting an additional class or phratry name from one 
parent. This involves no difficulty for parent, child, or tribe. It is 
actually as simple as Mary Jones becoming Mary Jones Smith when she 
gets married. 

Perhaps, after all, Australia is not one of those areas where matri- 
lineal descent has been followed by patrilineal. Should we not remain 
open-minded and make our inductions impartially from a study of all 
of the evidence, rather than hunt, sometimes too eagerly, for the facts 
that can be made to fit our theory? It were well to remember the 
warning given by Howitt many years ago: The class systems of relation- 
ship form a progressive series, he says, but the "progression is not on 
all fours with the advanced status of the tribe. ... It does not prove 
on examination that the most advanced system of relationship is used 
by the most socially advanced tribe. The general result is so, but cases 
occur where a tribe will be found which has lost its class-system, which 
has only traces of the sexual license of the Dieri, and which has individual 
marriage completely established with descent through the male line, 
but which yet uses a system of relationship which is one of the most 
simple and archaic type."* 

Note. — Durkheim's subsequent treatment of Australian data, both 
in the later numbers of L'AnnSe Sociologique and in his more recent Les 
Formes EUmentaires de la Vie Religieusele Systeme ToUmigue en Australie 
(191 2), suggests no dissatisfaction with his former solution. 

II. The Totem-centers and some Possible Relationships 

Writers on Australian sociology have generally looked upon the 
totem centers of the Central tribes as peculiar to that area and without 
analogues in all the rest of the continent. To the writer it seems that 
they are nearly analogous to the burial grounds of the Eastern and 
Southeastern tribes — so similar in function, that it is rather a matter of 
surprise that no sociologist has attempted to trace their definite relationship 
and certain evolution. So far as the present writer is informed, it may be 
well within the bounds of possibility — even probable — that the totem 
centers of the Arunta represent the burial sites of the Eastern or South- 
eastern tribes and that the returning of the souls of the dead to these 
centers may be the result of an attempt to preserve the old custom in a 

• Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 'xx., p. 43. 
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new country less adapted to it. But he has no theory to propound, 
no probable evolution to trace, merely hoping to point out possible 
analogues that may be a clue to the true relationship between the areas 
of the Center and of the Southeast and lead to further investigation in 
the field. 

Before pointing out these analogues — ^if such they be — the reader 
may recall that the totem center determines the totem of the child when 
first alive in the womb ; that these centers are definitely localized and do 
not shift; that, though sex and class change with each successive rein- 
carnation, the spirit always returns to its proper totem center and that 
thus the totemic identity is never lost. 

The customs referred to, which, it is believed, may be analogous to 
the totemic customs of the Arunta, are as follows: 

In western Victoria, "dying persons, especially those dying from 
old age, generally express an earnest desire to be taken to their birthplace, 
that they may die and be buried there. If possible, these wishes are 
always complied with by the relatives and friends. Parents will point 
out the spot where they were born, so that when they become old and 
infirm their children may know where they wish their bodies to be 
disposed." Accordingly, we are told, when the sorceress, White Lady, 
died, her head and portions of her legs and arms were buried in a cave 
near Mount Kolar, where she was born.' 

In regard to the natives on Herbert river, northern Queensland, 
Lumholtz' writes: 

In several tribes it is customary to bury the body where the person was born. 
I know of a case where a dying man was transported fifty miles in order to be 
buried in the place of his nativity. It has even happened that the natives have 
begun digging outside a white man's kitchen door, because they wanted to bury 
an old man born there. 

Observers have reported burial sites in central Queensland, New 
South Wales, and Victoria, which seem to have been in use from time 
immemorial and which are looked upon as sacred by the present natives. 
Those in the north of Queensland are said to show an accumulation of 
many skulls. Mitchell speaks of a burial-place on Darling river, and 
certain burial sites on the upper Murray are described as containing 
about three hundred graves, said to be well-kept and surrounded by an 
oval footpath. The Kamilaroi had cemeteries, in some of which were 

1 Dawson, Australian Aborigines, pp. 56, 62. 
* Among Cannibals, p. 278. 
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as many as a hundred graves. Burial sites containing a large number of 
graves were found at a place near Lake Condale and also near Croxton, 
not far from Lake Gorrie.' Mounds of stones covering what are supposed 
to be native burying places are found near the coast along Hanover bay, 
and on Booby island. "The blacks of Clarence River place a number of 
stones in a circle, and in the center they erect an upright slab of stone. 
They give no reason for this custom, but only say that 'black-fella make 
it so,' or 'it belong to black-fella,' the former reply signifying that the 
custom has always prevailed among the tribes and the second that the 
upright slab shows that a native is buried beneath."^ 

The Dieri believe that the ghosts of the dead can take up their abode 
in ancient trees and therefore speak with reverence of these trees, and 
are careful that they shall not be cut down or burned.' Gason speaks of 
places covered by trees which the Dieyerie hold very sacred, the natives 
never disturbing these trees.^ In this connection it is interesting to 
note that among the Euahlayi a man's totem may sometimes be a spirit- 
haunted tree.' Warsnop states that "it has always been the custom 
amongst the aborigines of Australia to carve the trees surrounding the 
grave with marks indicating the actions of the dead man through life,"* 
but this statement is certainly too general. 

A black fellow of Burburgate told Ridley^ it was the custom for 
a native of that locality to get his name from the place where his father 
was buried. Moreover, the Kamilaroi and neighboring tribes believe 
that the spirit of a man may enter some other body. This in connection 
with their cemeteries referred to above gives us a condition strikingly 
analogous to Arunta totemic phenomena with its philosophy of life and 
death. So, too, the Arunta custom of burying the dead so that the face 
of the deceased looks toward his or her camping ground in the Alcheringa, 
the previous abode of the spirit, and of leaving a low depression on one 
side of the mound so that the spirit can pass in and out to visit the 
body* suggests the cemeteries of the East and Southeast whether or not 

'See T. Warsnop, pp. 105-06, 71; lUdley, p. 159; J. Mathew, Eaglehawk and 
Crow, p. 123; Lumholtz, op. cit., p. 278. See also Mitchell, i, 251, 260, 274, 295; 
II, 112-13; Stokes, I, 395-96, and Gould In Birds of Australia. 

• T. Warsnop, pp. 63-64, 78. 

» Howitt in Journal Anthropological Institute, XX, p. 89. 

• Howitt In Native Tribes of South Eastern Australia, p. 280; see also p. 283 where 
Gason speaks of a group of 74 graves situated on the top of a sand-hill. 

• K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi, pp. 20-21, 24, 29-30. 

• Aborigines of Australia, p. 72. 

' Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages, pp. 138, 140. 

• Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 497; Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia, p. 506. 
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there be any real historical connection. So, too, the Wotjobaluk plan 
of totemic orientation of the deceased may have reference to the direction 
of the home of the deceased's ancestral spirit.* 

That the Arunta totemic centers and the Arunta philosophy repre- 
sent a modification of the practices and beliefs found to prevail in the 
other Australian tribes referred to may be suggested. It is not intimated 
that one or the other represents degeneration. It is not possible to 
suppose for all of these separate tribes a separate development in the 
sense of a development originating wholly from within, and between 
these analogues it seems there must be some historical connection. 
What is it? 

III. The Sociological Significance of Myths 

Dr Rivers shows a fondness for attacking the difficult problems of 
ethnology, whether of a practical or of a theoretical nature. In attempt- 
ing to determine the sociological significance of myths^ he has approached 
one of the most difficult problems that could have been singled out. 

As a matter of fact, however, the author is concerned almost ex- 
clusively with one ethnographic area — Australia. His conclusions can 
be briefly expressed in his own words: 

From a study of myths having natural phenomena as their subject I was led 
to formulate the principle that man does not make myths about the familiar and 
the uniform, but rather about that which is exceptional and inconstant. Then, 
applying this principle to myths having social conditions as their subject, I have 
tried to show that in so far as such social conditions are the subject of myth in 
Australia, they can only be fully explained on the assumption that Australian 
society is complex and has arisen through the mixtures of peoples possessing 
different forms of social organisation. I suppose it to have been the sense of 
mystery aroused in one people by the social practices of another which acted as 
the seed and fertiliser of the mythic fancy [p. 328]. If then, the Australian 
narratives are myths, they possess definite sociological significance. Whether 
the narratives be historical traditions or myths, they lead to the same conclusion, 
the complexity of Australian culture [p. 329]. 

Without taking up the points one by one, as made by Dr Rivers, we 
may say that we do not agree with him, in the main, particularly as to the 
unusual or unique character of the phenomena which form the subject of 
myths. Of course if all stones were alike, no one of them would be singled 

1 See Howitt, Native Tribes of South Eastern Australia, and Durkheim and Mauss 
in V Annie Sociologique, vi, De quelques formes primitives de classification. 

2 Folk-lore, xxii, Sept., 1912. 
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out as the subject of a myth nor stones as such, until they were 
thought of as a class, and differentiated from other terrestrial things. 
The greater the difference which separates the class from other classes, 
or the individual from other individuals of the class the more will 
it appeal to the native imagination and the more probable does it 
become that we shall find some superstition or story associated with it. 
To say that its uniqueness appeals to the native imagination is to state 
only one side of a process, the complement being that it has already, 
for some reason, appealed strongly to native imagination — otherwise, 
for him, it could possess no uniqueness, no unusual quality. The 
rocks in Australia about which superstitions or stories have grown up 
possess this character. So do the animals. We recall no myth in which 
any characteristic of the dingo appeared; but in some part of Australia 
there will be found a story with regard to some peculiar characteristic 
of almost all the more important species of animals. (W. E. Roth's 
collection from northwest central Queensland is the best representative.) 

Natural features and animals are the subjects of the myths; why not, 
according to Dr Rivers' principle, social institutions also? He agrees 
that a contact with different social regimens brings the uniqueness of 
the various social arrangements into a focus of attention that they 
otherwise might not enjoy. We fail to see, then, why this principle, 
if it be taken to account for some of the myths, must not be considered an 
adequate — not necessarily the correct — explanation of them all. Some 
of them may, of course, be history; the more important problem is 
whether all of them may with equal probability be myths without 
historical foundation. 

History, so far as history is the preserved record of events, plays 
queer pranks, having, in the most civilized and advanced societies, a 
tendency to align itself in close intimacy with fiction. The student 
of modern history is constantly beset with these difficulties. All over 
America there are beliefs current among the various tribes with respect 
to the early visits of the white man and the treatment of the natives that 
we know to be wholly false, a mere myth founded on fact but selling its 
birthright of attachment to accuracy for the more palatable seasoning 
of irresponsible fancy, or, — shall we say? — failing in its attempt to 
transmit the truth of a narrative. The writer has recorded a number of 
such instances from the Micmac tribe in the Canadian maritime provinces 
and an abundance from other American tribes are already on record. 

Again, the native mind does not preserve in tradition the strikingly 
important things which we might expect them to preserve. The Eskimo 
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on Smith sound, northwest Greenland, though they spoke a language 
and possessed a culture similar to the rest of their people, when they 
were first visited by white men, had believed themselves to be the only 
people in the world. The Western mind can scarcely conceive of certain 
myths and forms of speech persisting while the knowledge and even all 
tradition of the existence of other people are allowed to die out. I do 
not know how far Dr Rivers' more recent investigations in the Melanesian 
area corroborate the findings of Bishop Codrington, who seems in the 
main reliable, but if Codrington is correct the natives of the South seas 
furnish surprising testimony to the fact that what impresses the native 
mightily and what, so far as we can judge, must excite great inter- 
est and discussion, may soon be lost to his traditions. For example: 
The Spanish voyageur, Quiros, visited the Banks islands and the New 
Hebrides in 1606, Mendana having preceded him. "In the interval 
between the discoveries of Mendana and Quiros and the visits of whalers 
and missionaries in the present century, there is every reason to believe 
that all memory and tradition of white men had died away in the Solomon 
islands and Santa Cruz; Europeans appeared again as perfect strangers."' 
This seems remarkable, especially in view of the fact that the natives 
had hostile relations with the Spaniards. In another passage' he speaks 
of the crater of an inactive volcano which the natives approach very 
reluctantly, and which, Codrington believes, " no doubt was active when 
Quiros discovered the island [Merlava]: there is now no recollection of 
activity." One need but refer to the extraordinary myths current 
among certain of the Indians of the United States with respect to the 
horse, of whose introduction by the white man they had no idea what- 
ever, nor do some of these myths contain even a grain of truth as to the 
way in which the Indian tribe in question acquired them.' This shows 
also that there are exceptions — many of them— to the generalization 
made by Dr Rivers that primitive peoples do not have myths with regard 
to their domesticated animals. 

We would tentatively maintain the thesis that each and all of these 
Australian stories may be sufficiently accounted for on Dr Rivers' own 
principle, as creations of native fancy or philosophy. He probably does 
not believe — what the natives believe — that half-formed, half-men-and- 
half -animal creatures went about the country initiating certain rites; 



' Codrington, Melanesians, p. 10. 
» Ibid., p. 14. 

» See, for example, Russell, Pima Indians, Twenty-Sixth Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. 
Ethnology. 
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nor that the totem centers were established at the time the natural 
features of the country were given their present shape; nor that the 
churinga were laid by as the native account states; nor in that way 
invested with their sanctity. How, then, from the nature of the testi- 
mony itself, will Dr Rivers discriminate? The native does not so 
distinguish, and it is only when we can point to some connection between 
fact and traditions which, for reasons given, makes the tradition seem 
a history of the fact, that we can take the tradition out of the realm of 
pure creativeness. We may be allowed to doubt whether, in Australia, 
such a connection can ever be established, since the history of its social 
institutions can never be reconstructed except by those same traditions 
or myths whose historical value is the very problem in point. We shall 
look forward with eagerness to Dr Rivers' confirmation, by means of 
these myths, of his promised ethnological analysis of Australian culture; 
to us, however, it seems clear that he is proceeding on a presupposition 
that is either false or incapable of taking him any nearer the desired 
solution. 

It is strange that Dr Rivers should have left out of account entirely 
the question of the distribution of myths. He seems to have considered 
only the question of separate origins giving similar products, and has 
omitted all mention of the possibility that these various similar myths 
may have had a common source. Surely, he could not have had in 
mind Professor Boas' contribution to this problem of the distribution of 
myths, as regards the American continent. Dr Rivers observes: 

All the narratives of central Australia with which I have been dealing have 
a remarkable similarity of content. All of them give an account of beings, com- 
ing from the north, who introduced certain elements of the material and magico- 
religious culture and modified the social institutions. It is a remarkable fact 
that the content of the narratives should thus point unmistakably to just such a 
mixture of cultures as I have been led to postulate on the assumption that the 
narratives are myths. . . . These narratives are either historical or mythical, 
and, whichever alternative be chosen, we are led to the complexity of Australian 
culture [p. 329]. 

Again (p. 330) : 

It is possible that widely different forms of social organisation may have 
evolved in different parts of Australia, and that, when one of these was carried 
from one part of the continent to another by a movement of people, it seemed 
sufficiently strange to strike the imagination and become the subject of myth. 

I imagine that Dr Rivers, if he had found a remarkable similarity 
in the languages of these adjacent tribes, would have appealed to a 
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common source as a plausible explanation; had he noticed the almost 
identical nature of certain songs in widely separated tribes having no 
immediate contact and speaking mutually unintelligible dialects if not, 
indeed, different languages,* he would have thought of transmission. 
Yet, in an attempt to "formulate a principle to guide us in the study of 
social myth in general," there is no reference to this possibility of ex- 
plaining similarities, much less any pointing-out of the sociological 
significance of such borrowing. The similarity of myths prevailing 
throughout the Algonquian area over an immense stretch of territory 
can scarcely be explained except on the supposition of borrowing; so of 
the stories of the Plains culture, which give a similarity in details and 
motive that can be accounted for only by historical contiguity. 

The bearing of this consideration on Dr Rivers' problem is obvious. 
If the possibility of borrowing be admitted as a no less probable event 
than the possibility "that widely different forms of social organization 
may have evolved in different parts of Australia," then the specific 
tradition which is the actual or mythical history of one tribe will have 
its counterpart in the similar tradition which is really the appropriated 
actual or mythical history of a tribe other than that in which it is found. 
Only one, then, of these similar traditions would express the actual 
history, or be the native myth of the tribe in which it is found. Ad- 
mitting this possibility, as Dr Rivers admitted one part of it, can the 
original historical record which traveled off into other tribes to mis- 
represent their several pasts be traced back to its starting-point? 

In such an undertaking as Dr Rivers has set for himself, the best 
motto seems to be that in which Professor Boas some years ago expressed 
the conclusion to which a study of North American mythology had led 
him: 

From mythologies in their present form it is impossible to derive the con- 
clusion that they are mythological explanations of phenomena of nature [or, 
we might add, of social organization] observed by the people to whom the myths 
belong. . . . We understand that for an explanation of myths we need, first of 
all, a careful study of their component parts, and of their mode of dissemination, 
which must be followed by a study of the psychology of dissemination and amalga- 
mation. Only after these have been done shall we be able to attack the problem 
of an explanation of myths with the hope of success. 

We would not, of course, suggest the limits of the possibility of 
solution to one who has shown himself so fruitful of resource in time 
of need. Dr Rivers will doubtless solve the Australian problems on 

» W. E. Roth, North West Central Queensland. 
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their own merits and in his own way. When he does so in a way satis- 
factory to himself which takes into account only the principles of inter- 
pretation which he has announced at the beginning of the task, he will 
have contributed to ethnology an essentially new method of myth 
interpretation. 

IV. Dr Goldknweiser's Contribution to Ethnological Method 

Dr Goldenweiser's "Totemism; An Analytical Study:"' is still 
occupying the field of attention. Dr Lowie' has called it a new con- 
ception of totemism; Mr Lang* seemed inclined to consider it no theory 
at all, and to him theory was all-important. More recently there has 
been a scholarly review of the same by Dr Sapir,* who is in substantial 
agreement with the point of view taken by Dr Lowie. One thing seems 
clear: Dr Goldenweiser has set the student of ethnology thinking. To 
some this will seem a greater achievement than any mountain-mass of 
facts he might have presented. 

There seems to be general agreement that Dr Goldenweiser's achieve- 
ment does not lie in the definition of totemism to which his examination 
of totemic phenomena led him. This view he himself seems to share.' 
It is true, indeed, that though superficially the series of approximating 
or adaptive definitions seems to be the summary and climax of the 
study, a close reading of the thesis leaves no doubt that this is, after all, 
but a subsidiary part of the main task — a mere codicil to the more 
important document in which he bestowed upon ethnology a new socio- 
logical method. Read in the light of Dr Goldenweiser's attitude to the 
methods which have hitherto triumphed in dealing with totemic insti- 
tutions, it has something of the appearance of an epitaph fitted for the 
tombstones of ethnological methods that ought to be deceased. It has 
just the measure of truth and inadequacy that such an epitaph should 
contain. 

However that may be, there seems no doubt that we can no longer 
proceed to our conclusions after the manner of Mr Lang, whose method 
he himself has enunciated in a paragraph that ought to become famous 
as a type of the older reasoning. We certainly do not need to hope that 
it will persist as a vestigial reminder of the halcyon days of irresponsible 
method. Thus teaches — or thus taught — Mr Lang: 

^Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1910, pp. 179-293. 

' American Anthropologist, n. s., 1911, vol. 13, pp. 189-207. 

» Ibid., 1912, vol. 14. pp. 368-382. 

* Psychological Bulletin, Dec., 1912. 

• See his Rejoinder to Lowie in American Anthropologist, 1911, pp. 589-597. 
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When you want to understand an old meaningless custom or belief, found in 
the middle of civilisation you try to discover the belief or custom in some region 
where it possesses intelligible life. Then you may reckon that, where you now 
find it without meaning, it once meant what it now does where it is full of vitality, 
or meant something analogous.' 

We may be allowed to agree that the achievement is not in the 
definition. It does not delimit; it applies to a vast aggregate of things 
which, we may be sure, neither Dr Goldenweiser nor anyone else would 
for a moment call totemism. Hence, though true, it fails conspicuously 
in the very pretentions which a definition must make. Even so, be it 
added, it may stand as a challenge to the old interpretations. 

This shortcoming is of little consequence in a work that is entitled 
to be called— as we believe it is entitled — one of the most important, 
perhaps the most important, contribution to ethnological method yet 
made by the American school of ethnologists. In what exactly does 
that contribution consist, and what is its bearing on ethnological investi- 
gation generally? Dr Goldenweiser attends strictly to the business in 
hand and does not concern himself with the methods of investigating 
other institutions. Perhaps just for this reason the result of his inquiry 
must stand out as a silent and eloquent challenge to the whole trend of 
sociological investigation. 

It is interesting to observe Dr Goldenweiser's procedure: He is out 
to analyze totemism. From Australia he brings a totemic complex, or 
several of them. From the northwest coast of America he gathers other 
totemic complexes. These go into his analytical laboratory for a 
thoroughgoing investigation. The complexes as a whole are doubtless 
too truly complexes to be dealt with as synthetic unities, the essence of 
totemism being too well protected to be gotten hold of in this way. 
Accordingly, these complexes are subjected to a painstaking dissection 
by which rneans, it appears, the analyst hopes to discover the totemic 
quintessence. He cuts out the exogamic features where they exist and 
lays them side by side for comparison; he does the same with clan organi- 
zation, taboos, etc. The result is that there appears to be no one thing 
in common — there is no inevitable component element of totemism. 
Hence, "any attempt at dealing with totemism without due realization 
of the essential independence of its constituent parts must result in 
grave misconceptions."^ "Exogamy, taboo, religious regard, totemic 
names, descent from the totem, — all fail as invariable characteristics 

' Magic and Religion, p. 244. 
' Totemism, p. s. reprint. 
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of totemism" (p. 81). Whatever its program may be, totemism seems 
to require no one thing for the accomplishment of its purpose beyond a 
group, an emotional attitude, and a thing or symbol toward which the 
group maintains this emotional attitude. For "totemism is the process 
of specific socialization of objects and symbols of emotional values" 

(p. 97). 

There is no totemic entity of recognized attributes that is to be 
found wherever totemic phenomena are recognized. Dr Goldenweiser 
makes that very clear. We are not sure that anyone ever supposed it 
to be otherwise. There are, however, certain social complexes which, 
because of some resemblance answering to objective description, or per- 
haps, because of a chance association in the mind of the observer, have in 
various areas been called totemism — the word having, in the first place, 
been borrowed to denote a particular complex in a particular social 
group. It is enough to know how variously social phenomena appeal 
to the variety of minds that have observed and described them; in view 
of this diversity we should scarcely expect to find any one thing in 
common in these various totemisms unless some one thing had been 
selected as characteristic by those who designated these institutions 
totemic. Perhaps, generally, the test applied has not been essentially 
different in implication from that supplied by Dr Goldenweiser in his 
definition. 

What, then, does this admirable analysis of these elaborate totemic 
complexes give us? Just what it would give in the case of an analysis 
of any sociological concept: complexes of almost every variety of compli- 
cation and complexion containing nothing more in common, very probably, 
than those same characteristics which we used — and were compelled to 
use — as a test in selecting our material for comparative analysis. It is 
a principle stated more than a decade ago by Hubert and Mauss in their 
study of magic.i They gave with regard to magic almost the same 
warning that Dr Goldenweiser has so well sounded with regard to 
totemism: "La magie," they said, "est une masse vivante, informe, 
inorganique," the component parts having no common fixed function. 
" On les voit mSme se confondre." Observer after observer has 
written about a tribe without attributing to it any concrete content 
previously given from some other tribe, and apparently quite untroubled 
by any question of identity of component elements. Even Frazer's 
treatment of totemic phenomena gives straightforward description of 

1 Hubert et Mauss, Th^orie ggn^rale de la magie, L' Annie Sociologique, vii, 
1902-03. 
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totemisms without implying any organic dependence of elements in 
these various systems. The whole controversy over the meaning and 
evolution of totemism seems to be due to an appreciation of the varying 
component elements of the totemic system, and Dr Goldenweiser is 
only one of the many writers on this theme who have appreciated this 
fact. His divergence from preceding theorists lies elsewhere. 

"But let us return to the component elements of the totemic com- 
plex," and if we mistake not, to the passage that furnishes the key to the 
author's philosophy of totemism. 

It will be admitted that these elements are highly heterogeneous in character. 
Their psychological complexity and variability, as well as the many possibilities 
of origins and historic developments, have been at least indicated above. The 
various totemic complexes as we now find them in Australia, America, Africa, 
reveal, in comparison, a considerable degree of similarity. Totemic phenomena 
may thus be regarded as the product of convergent evolution.' 

With all of this we are in active agreement. We do not understand 
by what logic we could deny that totemic phenomena may be regarded 
as the product of convergent evolution. 

Fortunately Dr Goldenweiser gives an estimate of the methods 
hitherto used in investigating totemism. The conclusion, after a review 
of these methods, is worth quoting (pp. 102-103): 

Not one step in the above mode of attacking the problem of totemism is 
methodologically justifiable. There is no warrant for assuming a feature now 
prominent to be the original feature of the system. We have no more right to 
assume that the intichiuma ceremonies or the conception beliefs of the Arunta 
were the source of even Aranda totemisms, than we should have to regard the 
decorative art of the Indians of British Columbia as the primary element of the 
totemism of those Indians. True, animal names are common in totemic groups; 
but why is the question, "How did the early groups come to be named after the 
plants and animals?" the real problem? Would not Lang admit that other 
features may also have been the starting-point; such as animal taboos, or a belief 
in descent from an animal, or primitive limiting-regulations, or what not? I am 
sure that Lang, who is such an adept in following the logos, could without much 
effort construct a theory of totemism with any one of these elements to start with, 
— a theory as consistent with facts, logic, and the mind of primitive man, as is 
the theory of names "accepted from without." 

The next step in the reasoning — ^that, namely, of a rigid deduction of the 
other features from the original one — is not any more justifiable; for it involves 
the assumption of an organic unity of the features of totemism, an assumption 
which I hope I have shown to be untenable. It also involves the assumption of a 
uniform law of development. 

' Page 95. See also American Anthropologist, 1911, p. 596, and again 1912. 
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Surely such treatment as Dr Goldenweiser deprecates has now been 
relegated to the past. 

But the author himself speculates as to origins. With respect to 
Australia: 

In regard to two points ... we may be tolerably certain. The totem clans 
have not originated from -Wllage communities through a process of fusion and 
splitting; for it is more than improbable that a development of the required com- 
plexity and duration should have left no traces. The second point refers to the 
greater antiquity of the phratries as compared to the totem clans. The occurrence 
of the phratry over almost the whole of the Australian continent; the fact that 
many phratric names and the meaning of many more have been forgotten; the 
importance of the phratry in connection with exogamy and the ceremonies, — 
all these point toward a great antiquity of that institution (p. 11). 

If "tolerably certain" means a certainty that will be tolerated, we 
are not so sure that we must agree with the author. We can conceive that 
the development has been in the very reverse direction from which he 
has conceived it. To speak of the "more than improbable" seems to 
refer to excluded possibility of the opposite. But it is not difficult to 
suppose that in course of time institutions should bear no perceptible 
trait of their origin. If change continues, however slowly, we may 
conceive that in process of time no traces of the earlier form will be found. 
If biology furnishes only analogies, history will furnish ample illustrations 
to the point, and we are agreed that the history of primitive Australians 
is not yet on record. We must confess to the same doubt with regard 
to the second point. Does the author think that the occurrence of the 
phratry over almost the whole of the Australian continent can be inter- 
preted only as antiquity, or is it only one of the explanations open to us? 
As a matter of fact I believe we find that there is a rather thoroughgoing 
correlation between totemic institutions and phratric divisions. Why 
does the author's logos rigidly exclude all possibilities save one? Just 
why "the matrimonal classes could hardly have developed from the 
phratries by a process of subdivision, but there seems little doubt that 
the totemic clans have so developed" (p. 48) is a proposition not clear 
to us. Certainly the cross-sectioning of the phratries by the totems and 
the constant limitation of the matrimonial classes to one or the other 
phratry — ^as the classification seems to warrant in central Australia — 
seems, superficially, to argue the very reverse of the above inference. 
Argument can be offset by argument, logic by logic ; but to what purpose? 
We are disposed to think that the deeper logic of the situation is to the 
effect that no man's logic can reconstruct the history of Australian social 
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organization as we now know it. To attempt to do so in any serious 
spirit seems to go against the whole logic of the Totemism — a. logic that 
is forever telling us that any association of social units is conceivable 
and no historic organic unity is to be argued. The interpretation of 
certain phases as survivals, of others as iiyiovations, may itself be 
fraught with dangers. The author himself sounds "a note of warning 
against the seductiveness of superficial resemblances in ethnic data. 
Back of the objective analogy may lie a different historical process and 

a different psychological setting Unless those other factors be 

taken into consideration, we may come to view the facts in a totally 
wrong perspective" (p. 52). If this be true, it is perhaps improbable 
that Dr Goldenweiser can tell us the history of the evolution of Australian 
totem clans and marriage rules (p. 67). If we mistake not, the facts 
will equally well fit another scheme of logical development — barring the 
tinge of personal bias that taints the logos. The author himself gives 
this caution in no doubtful terminology in another passage (pp. 88, 93). 

In the concluding pages of the treatise (pp. 103-109) we have another 
example of the application of the author's logos, this time to the tribes of 
British Columbia. Here again, it seems to us, there is a failure to apply 
the very principle which the author is making. He has "tolerably 
reliable information on a number of curious historic processes" (p. 103). 
"No amount of insight into psychological probabilities, into the consti- 
tution of the human mind in general and that of the primitive man in 
particular, would in the least assist us to reconstruct the development of 
these tribes, unless we also possessed the knowledge above indicated" 
(p. 109). We are not questioning the author's sufficient grasp of the 
ethnographic situations, but his alleged "curious historical processes" 
do, indeed, to some seem curious. The information may be nothing 
lacking in reliability, and yet we may be allowed to doubt whether this 
knowledge of the facts is sufficient to warrant a reconstruction of the 
history of these social institutions. Some who are more familiar with 
that area than is the present writer do doubt it, being fully assured 
that the author's reconstruction as regards certain phases is a perversion 
of probabilities. With regard to the degrees of plausibility, we have as 
little to do as the author has had to do with the theories of uniform 
development — it remains to be shown that reconstruction is justifiable. 

This is where Dr Goldenweiser stays his theoretical considerations, 
whereas, having demolished the old methods of approach, it is just here 
that he should start out afresh. In a word, he has shown that historical 
processes are to be inferred, if at all, not in detached areas (the old way) 
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but only in culturally -similar and culturally if not geographically con- 
tiguous groups. He then hastens to apply this to separate areas with the 
resulting reconstruction that gives us little satisfaction. This is much 
the method of the famous Scotch preacher who summed up the situation 
by saying "Now, brethren, we will face the difficulty fairly and pass on." 

The crucial point is, Can we reconstruct at all by inference, and if we 
can, what principles shall guide us in our respective cultural areas? 
Dr Goldenweiser does not give us the principles which enables his logos 
to make these reconstructions but offers us the reconstructions instead. 
Is it not just these principles of particular application that will furnish 
the key to the interpretation of the origin of social forms if any key is 
to be had? But just when may we confidently — not confidentially — 
assert that such a key exists and we have it? 

It may not be inappropriate to raise the question of the bearing of 
this analysis and similar analyses upon the problem of convergent and 
divergent evolution. Such a treatment as Dr Goldenweiser gives the 
question seems to leave us no preference for either one of these 
theories. His treatment of related cultural areas, such as Australia on 
the one hand, and British Columbia on the other, shows that a similarity 
of development has taken place, though the processes may be borrowed 
and not necessarily worked out in each individual tribe. This is certainly 
a divergent evolution of totemic institutions — it is not the result of 
convergent evolution in the tribes, if we consider each of these respective 
cultural areas as an independent unit. When we go into the prehistoric 
past we leave the realm of possible interpretation. Any attempt to 
explain the historic relation of Australian totemism to that of the north- 
west coast of America, or to correlate previous social status with totem- 
ism, must project us into that unknown. We can only say that either 
line of development is possible. One attitude may be more profitable 
because it lends itself to more concrete treatment, but that does not 
make its ultimate truth more probable. Indeed, the writer is troubled 
as to how the most thoroughgoing analysis of any social institution 
in any group of tribes can give an answer to these problems. For 
it is essentially history that we demand and history can never, we 
believe, be reconstructed by the analysis of an institution which is be- 
lieved to have evolved differently or in the same way in different areas. 
What we find are various situations or social complexes in different tribes. 
Dr Goldenweiser has performed an inestimable service in making these 
situations more clear to us and in presenting them through the per- 
spectives of the respective cultures of which they are a part. It does not 
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prejudice the question of divergent or convergent evolution. " In other 
words, to establish that convergent evolution of an institution exists in 
two different tribes, one would have to prove that, even in the remote 
past, they never have had, historically, anything to do with one another, 
directly or indirectly." 

W. D. Wallis 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 

ONE OF THE RAREST AMERICAN BOOKS 

The history of the printing press and its output at the famous 
Jesuit mission settlements in Paraguay among the GuaranI Indians is 
explained in all its details by the Chilean bibliographer Don Jos6 Toribio 
Medina, in his great Historia y Bibliografia de la Imprenta en la Amirica 
Espa^la} Medina cites the following printed works bearing on the 
Guaranf language: 

I. De la diferencia entre lo temporal y etemo crisol de engaiios, con la me- 
moria de la eternidad, postrimerias hvmanas, y principales misterios divines per 
el P. Evsebio Nierembei^ de la Compania de lesvs y tradvcido en lengva gvarani 
per el Padre loseph Serrano, de la misma Compania, [etc.]. 

Impresso en las Doctrinas Aiio de M.D.CC.V. Folio. 

II. Manuale Ad vsum Patrum Societatis lesv Qui in Reductionibus Para- 
qvariae versantur Ex Rituali Romano ac Teletano [sic, for Toletano] decerptum 
Anno Domini MDCCXXI. Superiorumpermisu(!) Laureti typis P.P. Societatis 
lesv. 

III. Vocabulario de La Lengva Gvarani compvesto Por el Padre Antonio 
Ruiz de la Compania de Jesvs Revisto, y Augmentado Por otro Religiose de la 
misma Compania. Enel Pveblo de S. Maria La Mayor. El Aiio de MDCCXXII . 

IV. Arte dela Lengua Guarani por el P. Antonio Ruiz de Montoya dela 
Compania de Jesus Con los Escolios Anotaciones y Apendices del P. Paulo 
Restivo de la misma Compania Sacados de los papeles Del P. Simon Bandini 
y de otros. En el Pueblo de S. Maria La Mayor. El Ano de el Sefior 
MDCCXXIV 

V. Explicacion de el Catechismo en Lengua Guarani por Nicolas Yapuguai 
con direccion del P. Paulo Restivo dela Compania de Jesus. En el Pueblo de 
S. Maria La Mayor. Aiio de MDCCXXIV 

VI. Sermones y Examples en Lengva Gvarani Por Nicolas Yapuguay 
Con direction de vn religiose dela Compaiiia de lesvs. En el Pueblo de S. Fran- 
cisco Xavier Aiio de MDCCXXVII. 



1 La Plata, Taller de Publicaciones del Museo, 1892, folio. 
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